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HE first missionary who entered New York was 

Isaac Jogues, born at Orleans, France, January 10, 
1607. He had traversed Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, and met his death on October 18, 1646, at Os- 
sernenon, on the Mohawk, the place now known as Au- 
riesville, forty miles west of Albany. Jogues’ first school- 
ing was at Rouen. At seventeen he entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate, and when his studies and teaching were over 
he set out for Quebec, arriving October 2, 1636. He 
was then twenty-nine years of age. He at once took up 
missionary life. It meant living on Indian corn and water, 
sleeping on rocks and in the woods, paddling day by day 
against a rapid current, dragging heavy burdens over 
the long portages. He joined Brebeuf and his compan- 
ions at the Huron Mission, where a pestilence soon broke 
out. When the plague ceased the Indians abandoned the 
site, and the Jesuits then established the mission of Ste. 
Marie, which became the center of all their work for 
many years. On the little river Wye the new mission 
was built. It was fortified because it was intended to 
be a refuge for fugitive Indians, a storehouse for pro- 
visions, and a home where missionaries could come from 
forests and lakes to restore their courage by meditation 
and prayer. Jogues was the chief builder of Ste. Marie, 
and the most practical of all the missionaries. What- 
ever he undertook he scrutinized carefully, weighing its 
difficulties and dangers; but “once the word to go was 
given then neither man nor devil could stop him,” wrote 
his Superior. 

His first apostolic work away from Ste. Marie was 
among the Petuns or Tobacco nation. With him was 
Garnier, who some years later was to die under the blow 
of a tomahawk when, after being riddled with bullets, he 
was crawling on the ground to absolve a dying Huron. 
Garnier and Jogues had been consecrated priests together 
at the same altar in France a few years before. 
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Holy as they were, their efforts failed. Abandoned by 
their guides, they had to make their beds in the snow; 
were driven out of the wigwams in the dead of night; 
and were followed by excited Indians with threats and 
imprecations from village to village. They did nothing 
at all but baptize one poor old squaw. But possibly her 
prayers were powerful with God, for the next year Gar- 
nier returned and established a prosperous mission among 
his hard-hearted Petuns. 

Meantime a number of Ojibways or Chippewas had 
come down from Lake Superior to take part in the great 
decennial feast of the dead with their friends the Hu- 
rons. Astonished at what they saw, they asked for a mis- 
sion in their own country, and Jogues and Raymbault 
were assigned to the work. They stepped into their little 
bark canoe on September 17, 1641, and paddled for weeks 
along the eastern shore of Georgian Bay, and then across 
the upper reaches of Lake Huron and finally arrived 
after many dangers and hardships at the place which is 
now a great center of commerce, Sault Ste. Marie. The 
missionaries gave it that name. 

They reached their destination, and it is a distinction 
worth noting that they were the first white men to stand 
on the shores of Lake Superior. 

At the Sault they met two thousand Indians, whom 
Jogues addressed in their own language, assuring them 
that after reporting to his Superior he would establish a 
mission there. “Then,” he added, “after instructing you 
we shall go thither,” and he erected a cross which faced 
the country of the Sioux, who were settled about the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. That was thirty years 
before Marquette started from Mackinac to find the great 
river. 

THE CAPTURE 

The two explorers paddled rapidly back to Georgian 
Bay to announce the good news and to prepare for the 
great enterprise, but Raymbault was in a dying condition 
from hunger and exposure, and someone had to go with 
him to Quebec, where possibly his life might be saved. 
Incidentally also the mission had to lay in supplies, for 
nothing had come from below for three years. Who would 
attempt the perilous journey? Jogues maintained that he 
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could be most easily spared, though no one shared that 
view with him, and he succeeded in persuading his supe- 
riors to let him make the attempt. A thousand miles inter- 
vened between the River Wye and Quebec, and at every 
moment there was a menace’of death from dangerous cat- 
aracts or wild beasts or prowling Iroquois. But they 
reached Quebec in safety, though with much suffering, 
and there Raymbault soon breathed his last. He was the 
first Jesuit to die in Canada. He was buried by the side 
of Champlain; but the exact spot where the priest and 
the soldier were laid the people of Quebec cannot tell 
you today. 

Jogues was successful in obtaining supplies, and he set 
out on his return journey with his canoes well packed with 
provisions. 

Knowing the dangers that confronted them, the Gov- 
ernor offered the convoy a detachment of soldiers, but 
the Indians, who never appreciate danger until the enemy 
appears, indignantly refused all help. They were able to 
take care of themselves. But they were only a day’s jour- 
ney beyond Three Rivers, which they had left on August _ 
1, 1642, when a suspicious trail revealed itself. The great 
chief said haughtily: “If it is the trail of friends there is 
no fear; if it is an enemy’s we are strong enough to con- 
quer”; but a war-whoop and a volley of musketry soon 
told another story. They were ambushed by almost twice 
their number. There were seventy Mohawks in all, and 
significantly enough they were led by a Huron apostate. 
Regardless of the danger and thinking only of baptizing 
one of the Indians whom he had been instructing, Jogues 
addressed himself to that task while the battle was raging, 
and when he rose from where he had been kneeling he 
found the greater number of his Hurons in flight, and 
those who had held their ground already in the hands of 
the enemy. 

The deep affection with which the priest was regarded 
by the rest of the company revealed itself as the battle 
was ending. Couture was well out of reach when he dis- 
covered that the Father was not with him. He deliberately 
turned back, though he had to fight his way through a 
crowd of Iroquois, who almost cut him to pieces in his 
effort to reach the side of Jogues. The “invulnerable” 
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Huron chief, who had taken to flight, came back of his 
own accord also, though he knew it meant torture and a 
horrible death. 

It was while embracing and consoling Couture, who 
was brought in covered with: blood, that Father Jogues 
was ielled to the earth by the sticks and clubs of the Iro- 
quois. He awoke to consciousness only to find two sav- 
ages gnawing his fingers off with their teeth. As the bat- 
tle was now over, the captives were flung into canoes, 
and the party hurried up the stream to where the Sorel 
or Richelieu flows into the St. Lawrence, but not before 
they had cut a record of their exploit on the trees of the 
forest. 

Their course lay up the Richelieu to Lake Champlain 
and Lake George and over to the Mohawk. As they hur- 
ried along they were beaten with sticks and clubs; their 
wounds were torn open by the long nails of the Indians; 
they were refused food and drink, and at night were 
picketed to the earth to prevent their escape. 

The traveler on Lake Champlain today is shown an 
island which the State has set aside as a government 
reservation. It is marked Jogues Island. It is thought to 
have been the scene of the occurrences which Jogues de- 
scribes at this stage of his journey. A number of braves 
on the warpath had halted there awaiting the raiders, and 
their thirst for blood had to be satiated by the usual sav- 
age pastime of the gauntlet. “We were made to go up 
the slope from the shore between two lines of savages 
armd with clubs and sticks and knives,” writes Jogues. 
“T was the last, and blows were showered on me. I fell 
on the ground and I thought my end had come, but they 
lifted me up all streaming with blood and carried me more 
dead than alive to the platform.” The usual tortures of 
gashing and stabbing and beating and burning and dis- 
tending followed. More joints of the martyr’s fingers 
were gnawed or burned off, and at one time he was on 
the point of consecrating that island of Lake Champlain 
by a horrible death at the stake. The torture was draw- 
ing to an end, and a huge savage stood above him with a 
knife to slash the nose from his face—the usual prelude 
of death by fire. Jogues looked at him calmly, and to 
the surprise of all, the executioner strode away. Again 
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the effort was made with the same result. Some unseen 
power averted death at that time. 

From there they resumed their journey, stopping, how- 
ever, to repeat the sport whenever a new band was met 
with. It took them till the tenth of August to reach the 
southern end of Lake George; and then for four days the 
wretched captives dragged themselves along the trail 
which passes by what is now Saratoga, bleeding and fam- 
ished, supporting their miserable life by the fruit or ber- 
ries they could pluck from the trees or the roots they 
could dig up in the woods. They were loaded meantime 
with heavy packs, and beaten when they faltered or fell 
on the road. On the eve of the Assumption, August 14th, 
1642, they arrived on the north bank of the Mohawk, 
opposite the village of Ossernenon, a little above where 
the Schoharie Creek flows into the river. 

A conch-shell, an instrument usually reserved for re- 
ligious rites, announced their coming, and men and women 
and children swarmed down to the river bank to give the 
victims a savage welcome. It was the gauntlet again, and 
the miserable line moved up the steep ascent; Jogues, as 
usual, coming last. “I saw René in front of me,” he after- 
wards wrote: “he fell, horribly mangled and covered with 
blood; not a spot of white was visible as he was dragged 
to the place of torture.” But while grieving for his friend 
and forgetting his own pitiable state, he himself was 
struck by a huge ball of iron in the middle of the back, 
and fell gasping on the pathway. He struggled to his feet 
and followed the procession to the platform, where the 
usual horrors of such performances were carried out in 
all their details, till darkness brought them to an end. 
But even then their sufferings were not over, for they 
were pinioned to the earth and given over to the boys 
of the camp, who amused themselves the greater part of 
the night by sticking knives and prongs into the victims, 
and heaping coals and hot ashes upon their naked bodies 
to see them writhe in agony. Jogues narrates that René’s 
breast was a pitiable sight after this torture. He does not 
allude to his own condition, except to say that he was 
more fortunate in being able to throw off the burning 
coals. 

One incident occurred, on this first day at Ossernenon, 
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which is worthy of special notice, as illustrating the won- 
derful self-control of the great martyr. A captive Indian 
woman, a Christian, and chosen no doubt for that reason, 
was compelled, under menace of death, to saw off with 
a jagged shell the thumb of the priest. She complied, 
though horror-stricken; and when it fell on the ground, 
Jogues picked it up, and, as he himself humbly says, “I 
presented it to Thee, O my God! in remembrance of the 
sacrifices which for the last seven years I had offered 
on the altars of Thy Church and as an atonement for the 
want of love and reverence of which I have been guilty 
in touching Thy Sacred Body.” 

The next day the tortures were repeated, and then the 
neighboring villages of Andagarron and Tionnontoguen, 
the first about seven, the second fifteen miles to the west, 
had to be regaled in similar fashion, until the ferocity of 
the savages was sated. 

Soon afterwards, Goupil was killed for making the 
sign of the cross on the head of a child. It occurred when 
the lonely captives were returning to the village reciting 
their beads. A savage stole up behind them and buried 
his tomahawk in the skull of Goupil, who fell on his face 
uttering the Holy Name. Jogues seized him in his arms, 
gave him the last absolution, and then waited his own 
turn, but the victim was torn from his embrace, and two 
more blows by the murderer ended the work. “Thus,” 
says Jogues, “on the twenty-ninth of September, this 
angel of innocence and martyr of Jesus Christ was im- 
molated in his thirty-fifth year, for Him who had given 
His life for his ransom. He had consecrated his heart 
and his soul to God, and his work and his life to the wel- 
fare of the poor Indians.” 

The scene of this tragedy, as far as can be made out 
from the indications left by Father Jogues, is somewhere 
along the line of crosses that have been erected at Auries- 
ville. They are on what is called the Hill of Prayer; that 
is to say, the slope which the two captives were descend- 
ing when the Indian interrupted their recital of the beads 
by the blow of his tomahawk. 

The next morning Father Jogues started out to find the 
corpse of his friend, but was prevented from going on 
with the search. On the following morning, however, in 
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spite of threats to kill him, he set out with an Algonquin 
and discovered the remains in the stream at the foot of 
the hill. The body had been given to the boys of the vil- 
lage, who had stripped it and dragged it there for sport. 
It was already partially eaten by the dogs. All that he 
could do at the time was to hide it deeper in the stream, 
intending to return later to give it burial. Two days 
passed and he was still unable to carry out his purpose. 
When he sought it again it was gone. 

The exact place that holds the remains of this illustrious 
man whose brief career was so apostolic, and at the same 
time so romantic, has never been identified. 

When Goupil was dead Jogues was alone, and began 
his awful captivity of more than a year, each moment of 
which was a martyrdom. In the Relation which his Supe- 
riors commanded him to write he has left us a partial 
account of the horrors he endured. Heavy burdens were 
heaped on his crippled and mangled shoulders, and he 
was made to tramp fifty, sixty and sometimes a hundred 
miles after his savage masters, who delighted to exhibit 
him wherever they went. His naked feet left bloody tracks 
upon the ice or flints of the road; his flesh was rotting 
with disease, and his wounds were gangrened; he was 
often beaten to the earth by the fists or clubs of crazy and 
drunken Indians; and more than once he saw the toma- 
hawk above his head and heard his death sentence pro- 
nounced. The wretched deerskin they permitted him to 
wear was swarming with vermin; he was often in a con- 
dition of semi-starvation as he crouched in a corner of 
the filthy wigwam and saw the savages gorging themselves 
with meat, which had been first offered to the demons, 
and which he therefore refused to eat. 

Meanwhile he was baptizing what dying children he 
could discover, and comforting the Huron captives who 
were brought into camp, sometimes even at the risk of 
his life rushing into the flames to baptize them as they 
were burning at the stake. 

The wonder of it all is how human endurance could be 
equal to such a strain. Indeed only the help of super- 
natural grace can explain how he did not die or lose his 
mind. That God gave him such assistance there is no 
doubt, for we find in the record he has left that he spent 
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hour after hour kneeling in prayer in the deep snow of 
the forest, protected from the wintry blast of the storm 
only by a few pine branches. The Indians looked with ter- 
ror at the cross which he used to cut in the trunks of 
trees, and took his prayers for incantations, often threat- 
ening to kill him when he was so engaged. We learn that 
he was at times favored with heavenly visions during 
that long martyrdom. He heard the songs of angels above 
the roar of the tempest; he saw the palisaded town trans- 
formed into a celestial city, and beheld the Divine Master 
as a King in royal robes. Besides these supernatural con- 
solations, he had a human comforter also; a poor old 
squaw in whose cabin he lived and whom he called his 
“Aunt.” She would try in her rude way to heal his 
wounds ; would weep over them when she could not suc- 
ceed; and invariably warned him of any danger that she 
happened to hear of. We do not know if he converted 
the poor old creature. We cannot help thinking that he 
did. 

Month after month dragged on, and repeated efforts 
were made to purchase him from the Mohawks. In fact 
he tells us himself that he might have escaped, but could 
not find it in his heart to do so while there were any 
Christian captives to whom he might be of service. His 
baptisms that year, he informs us, amounted to seventy 
altogether, all, of course, of persons at the point of death. 
It is New York’s first baptismal record. 

THE Escape 

Togues had been a captive for thirteen terrible months, 
when an event occurred which seemed to announce his 
doom. About a year aiter his arrival on the Mohawk, 
namely, on June 30, 1643, he had secured a scrap of paper, 
and, with full knowledge of the danger, sent a letter to 
Montmagny informing him that the Mohawks were about 
to make a raid on Fort Richelieu. A Huron who had been 
adopted by the Iroquois carried the missive. The garrison 
was warned in time and the Indians were repulsed. They 
must have known of the letter, for instead of fixing it 
somewhere on the trail the Indian entered the fort with 
it, an act which must have been witnessed by his associ- 
ates. Naturally they attributed the failure of their expe- 
dition to Jogues and sullenly returned to their town. 
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It was at this time that a positive order came from Gov- 
ernor Kieft of Manhattan to the commandant at Fort 
Orange to secure his release at all risks. Consequently, 
when, a short time afterwards, Jogues arrived at the fort 
with his captors, the commandant insisted that he should 
escape, promising that if he once got on board the vessel 
which was lying in the river he would be landed safely 
in France. 

To his amazement Jogues refused. He could not desert 
his post. He had written in that sense to his Superior in 
Quebec. The worthy and perhaps wrathy Dutchman re- 
monstrated that it was throwing away his life uselessly. 
The Mohawks would not talk to him any longer about re- 
ligious matters, nor would they let him approach the 
Hurons or other captives; and finally, he was made to 
understand that his death was not to be deferred, but 
was to take place as soon as he got back to Ossernenon. 
He listened to all this and then spent the entire night in 
prayer to consider what course was most in conformity 
with the glory of God and the good of souls. In the morn- 
ing he presented himself to the commandant. He would 
escape and return again when peace was restored. 

It was then arranged that during the night he should 
steal out of the place where he had been made to sleep 
among the Iroquois. A small boat would be waiting on 
the shore, and he could paddle to the ship whose sailors 
had sworn to defend him. 

It is characteristic of the man that before he began 
this race for life, he tucked somewhere in his miserable 
rags a wooden cross he had made, and two little books of 
devotion which he had found somewhere or other. There 
was a fence to be cleared. He clambered over it, and then 
running as fast as his mangled legs would allow, made 
for the river, reaching: it in an exhausted state; but alas! 
the boat was high and dry in the mud. He cried out to 
the vessel in the stream, but no one heard him. The sailors 
were asleep. At last by superhuman efforts he got the boat 
into the water, and soon after he was climbing up the 
ship’s side, a free man. He was more than welcome, but 
his happiness was brief. Furious at the escape of their 
prisoner, the Mohawks threatened to burn the settlement, 
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but the commandant laughed at them. He knew perfectly 
well they would not dare to risk a war with the Dutch 
while they were fighting with the French. Nevertheless, 
for reasons hard to understand, Jogues was compelled to 
go ashore in the night, though the faithful sailors were 
loud in their condemnation of the act, and was hidden in 
one of the houses while the Indians were parleyed with, 
and finally induced to relinquish their claim on him by the 
payment of three hundred livres. But his whereabouts 
was kept secret for fear of his being tomahawked, and for 
six weeks he lay in a garret within a.few feet of the In- 
dians, who entered the house at pleasure. Often the 
slightest movement or a moan would have betrayed him. 
The ship, meantime, had departed, and the unhappy pris- 
oner was subjected to the most brutal treatment by the 
man into whose charge he had been given. Thus, for 
instance, he was nearly killed by lye water which was given 
him to drink. Had it not been for the kindness of the 
famous minister, Dominie Megapolensis, he would have 
died of ill-treatment and starvation. 

The Dominie was a conspicuous character among the 
Dutch of Governor Kieft’s time. He was more than kind 
in this instance, and an affectionate intimacy sprang up be- 
tween him and Father Jogues. 

At last another vessel was ready to sail, and Father 
Jogues was conducted on board by the chief men of the 
colony, and he and the Dominie came down together to 
Manhattan Island. The crew were jubilant. They all 
loved and admired Jogues and “half-way down,” he says, 
“they celebrated my release by stopping at an island which 
they called by my name, and gave evidence of their pleas- 
ure by the discharge of cannon and the uncorking of bot- 
tles.” We have no more indication than that of what 
island it was that was “half-way down the Hudson,” and 
that was christened in such a cordial fashion. 

After six days the ship reached New York, and the 
Governor gave Jogues a most honorable reception, seat- 
ing him beside the Dominie at table, providing for his 
wants, and changing his ragged and half-savage costume 
for a civilized dress. Naturally the presence of a priest 
and a Jesuit on Manhattan Island, especially with all the 
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marks of his terrible sufferings upon him, caused a pro- 
found sensation among the colonists. 

It is not likely that Father Jogues left the narrow pre- 
cincts of the colony during his month’s sojourn on Man- 
hattan Island, for naturally he would not expose himself 
to be captured by any prowling Indians who might have 
come down from the Mohawk in search of him. Nor did 
the colony itself afford much opportunity for going about. 
The houses were mostly clustered around Bowling Green. 
The market-place was there, and the Parade Ground, and 
the residence of the Provincial Secretary was close at 
hand, but what interests us most is that at the corner of 
what is now Morris Street and Broadway was the par- 
sonage of Dominie Megapolensis. It is more than likely 
that Father Jogues lived during all the time he remained 
in Manhattan with the Dominie, who had always shown 
himself such a devoted friend and benefactor. 

After a month’s sojourn in Manhattan, Father Jogues 
went on board the wretched little vessel which the Gov- 
ernor was hurrying to get ready to bring the news to the 
home government about the Indian aggressions. It was a 
bark of some say fifty, some say a hundred, tons burthen. 
It left the harbor of Manhattan on the 5th of November, 
so that in mid-winter, with thin and wretched clothing and 
with nowhere to rest his aching limbs but the deck on a coil 
of rope, or in the offensive hold, the poor sufferer was 
tossed on the waves of the Atlantic until the end of Decem- 
ber, 1643, when, after frightful sufferings, the vessel 
entered the harbor of Falmouth, in Cornwall, hotly pur- 
sued by some of Cromwell’s ships, for the rebellion against 
Charles I was then in progress. 

Left alone on the ship, he was robbed at the pistol’s 
point of his poor belongings by marauders who were prowl- 
ing about the port. Later on, a compassionate Frenchman 
whom he met on shore obtained a free passage for him 
across the Channel, on a dirty collier—a favor grudgingly 
accorded—and on Christmas morning, 1643, when the 
bells were ringing for Mass, he was flung on the coast 
of his native country somewhere in Brittany. The exact 
place cannot be identified from the indications which he 
has left. Some poor peasants saw the ragged and emaci- 
ated creature standing on the beach and fancied he was 
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an Irish refugee escaping from the Cromwellians. Find- 
ing to their astonishment that he was a Frenchman and a 
priest, they gave him some decent wearing apparel and 
went with him to the church, where for the first time 
since his capture at Three Rivers he was able to go to con- 
fession and communion. The maimed condition of his 
hands precluded his saying Mass. . 

It took him eight days after that to reach the College 
of Rennes, helped on his journey by some charitable soul 
who took pity on him. He arrived there early in the morn- 
ing of the Epiphany, the 6th of January, 1644, and asked 
the porter to inform the Rector that he had news from 
Canada. Hearing the magic word “Canada,” the Rector, 
though about to say Mass, laid aside his vestments and 
hurried to the door. “Do you come from Canada?’ he 
asked of the dilapidated and ragged man before him. “I 
do,” was the answer. “Do you know Father Jogues?” 
“Very well, indeed.” “Is he alive or dead?” “He is alive.” 
“Where is he?” “I am he,” was the reply. 

The amazement and joy of the household may be imag- 
ined as they crowded around him to embrace him, to kiss 
his mangled hands and kneel for his blessing. They led 
him to the chapel and intoned the Te Deum. The dead 
had come back to them. 

The news of the missionary’s return rapidly spread 
throughout France. Everyone was speaking of him; and 
the Queen Regent, Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis 
XIV, intimated her desire to see him, but was compelled 
to express her wish more than once before Father Jogues 
could be induced to be the subject of such public distinc- 
tion. But what grieved him most was that, on account of 
the condition of his hands, he was forever debarred from 
saying Mass. His friends did not leave him long in that 
distress, but sent a petition to the Holy Father to remove 
the canonical impediment. The answer quickly came: 
“Indignum esset martyrem Christi, Christi non bibere san- 
guinem.” “It would be wrong to prevent the martyr of 
Christ from drinking the blood of Christ.” 

DEATH 

Naturally one would fancy that this battered warrior 
would now rest on the laurels which he had so nobly won. 
On the contrary, he was on board the first vessel that 
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left France for America and reached Quebec in 1644. 

Maisonneuve was just then making his splendid fight 
behind the stockades of Montreal and thither Jogues was 
sent, to keep up the courage of the defenders and help 
the sick and dying. Finally the Indians asked for a par- 
ley, and a conference was called at Three Rivers to 
arrange the terms of peace. 

It was decided in the Council to send an ambassador to 
the Mohawks to obtain the assent of the tribe to the con- 
cessions made by the deputies. Every one thought of 
Jogues. He alone knew the language, and hence in due 
time he received a letter from his Superior assigning him 
to the task. Ordinary mortals will be thankful to 
him when they read in his letter that he confessed to a 
shudder when he learned of the appointment. Of course 
his official character as ambassador would protect him. 
But he was also a priest and the Iroquois knew it. In fact, 
the Christian Algonquins came to him to express their 
fear about his going, and advised him not to speak of the 
Faith in his first interview. “There is nothing,” they said, 
“more repulsive at first than this doctrine, which seems 
to uproot all that men hold dear, and as your long robe 
preaches as much as your lips it will be prudent to travel 
in a shorter habit.” 

This is a very valuable testimony as to why Jogues was 
put to death. When he appeared as a layman and an 
ambassador he was treated with honor, as we shall see; 
when he went immediately afterwards with his cassock 
and cross he was tomahawked, and he unwittingly precipi- 
tated the disaster by not adhering strictly to the advice of 
the Algonquins, and the Iroquois saw that his office of 
ambassador had not really done away with his priestly 
character. They discovered that while on this visit at 
Ossernenon he had secretly baptized some dying children 
and had heard the confessions of the captive Hurons. 
Evidently he had some other purpose besides that of mak- 
ing peace. 

It took some time before the embassy started. In fact 
it was almost two years after the conference, namely, on 
May 16, 1646, that Father Jogues, accompanied by ohe 
of Canada’s conspicuous colonists, Jean Bourdon, left 
Three Rivers with four Mohawk guides and two Algon- 
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quins. They reached Lake Andiatarocté, or what is now 
Lake George, on the 30th of May. Jogues had been there 
three years before, but he could not then have seen its 
beauty, as he lay bleeding and near to death in the bottom 
of an Indian canoe. But now, when he beheld it in all the 
splendor with which summer had clothed the woods in 
which it is embedded, and gazed around at the countless 
garden-like islands reflected on its surface, he gave it a 
name; one that was suggested by the day on which he 
found himself crossing its beautiful expanse. It was the 
eve of Corpus Christi, and for that reason he called it the 
Lake of the Blessed Sacrament. It kept that name for 
almost a century until shortly before the Revolution a 
Protestant Irishman, Sir William Johnson, 1» gain favor 
with the English king, changed it to Lake George. 

The travellers did not take the trail by Saratoga, but 
swerved over towards the Hudson, to what is now Beaver 
Dam, then a fishing settlement of the Mohawks. There 
Jogues had the happiness of meeting the Indian girl 
Teresa, who had been captured at the same time as him- 
self on the St. Lawrence. 

The embassy then proceeded down the Hudson, and 
passed through Fort Orange, or Albany, a familiar place 
for Jogues, who was glad to see and thank his old friends, 
and to reimburse them for the money they had expended 
on his release. On June 5 he reached Ossernenon after 
a three weeks’ journey from the St. Lawrence. His ar- 
rival was the occasion of surprise and delight for his 
former captors. A council was held on the 10th, in which 
he was the principal orator. He assured his ancient ene- 
mies “that the council fires lighted at Three Rivers would 
never be extinguished.” “Here,” he continued, “are 5,000 
beads of wampum, to break the fetters of the young 
Frenchmen you hold as ¢aptives, and 5,000 more for 
Teresa, that both may be set free.” All the arrangements 
made at Three Rivers were acquiesced in, and the treaty 
was formally concluded. The Wolf clan were particularly 
attentive to him and made him a special present, saying: 
“You shall always have among us a mat to rest upon and 
a fire to warm you,” a manifestation of friendship which 
shows that the tribe as such did not remember the inci- 
dent of Fort Richelieu. 
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There were several Onondagas present, and Jogues 
made an earnest and successful effort to win their favor. 
He offered them presents, which they accepted, and he 
induced them to receive missionaries for their tribe. Of 
their own accord they indicated the safest way for these 
future apostles to travel, viz., not through the Mohawk 
country but by the St. Lawrence. It was this acceptance 
of the belts that enabled Le Moyne and his associates 
later on to announce the gospel among the Onondagas. 

On June 16 the ambassadors left Ossernenon, going by 
trail to the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament, and reaching 
Quebec on July 3. Bourdon received valuable land grants 
as his reward for making the treaty. Jogues received the 
reward of death, for he asked immediately to return as 
missionary to the Mohawks. His request was long and 
seriously considered, for the bloodthirsty and unreliable 
character of the Mohawks was a matter of common knowl- 
edge. At last the petition was granted, and on September 
27 he left Quebec for the Iroquois territory, his Superiors 
giving it on that occasion the name of “The Mission of 
Martyrs”; for said they: “It is credible if the enterprise 
succeed in effecting the salvation of this people, it will 
produce no fruit until it be sprinkled with the blood of 
martyrs.” Evidently Father Jogues was convinced of it 
also, for on bidding farewell to a friend he wrote the 
memorable words: “Ibo sed non redibo”—“I go but I shall 
not return.” The utterance is remarkable inasmuch as it 
did not mean that he was going to remain among the 
Mohawks indefinitely, for his instructions were merely 
“to winter” there. He did not even purpose to say Mass 
during this visit, and he brought no vestments with him. 

With him were some Huron guides and La Lande, 
a donné like Goupil, who wanted to die for the Faith. 
Before they reached Ossernenon the news came that the 
Mohawks had dug up the hatchet. A box which Jogues 
had left behind him had started the war. 

Indeed on his previous visit he had been apprehensive 
of such an eventuality, for he had shown its simple con- 
tents to the Mohawks before he left, so as to allay their 
suspicions which he perceived were already aroused, and 
hence when the pestilence broke out and the crops with- 
ered, the savage inference was rapid; viz., the evil came 
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from the mysterious box; there was a manitou in it. They 
hastened to get rid of it, and threw it in the river. But 
that very delusion of theirs, fatal as it was, serves to 
establish beyond any doubt that their wrath was aroused 
against him, not because he was a white man, or a French- 
man, or a friend of the Hurons, or because he had re- 
vealed their plans to Montmagny, but solely and absolutely 
because his manitou had wrought them harm. That 
manitou in their eyes was Christianity, which was displac- 
ing their ancestral deities ; and thus in the wilds of Amer- 
ica they did precisely what the old Romans did when they 
strove to crush out the Christian “superstition.” The con- 
ditions were identical in both instances. 

As soon as his guides were apprised of what had hap- 
pened they took to flight. But he kept on his way, though 
he might easily have saved himself by returning to Que- 
bec. By his side walked the faithful La Lande. Two days 
more would have brought them to Ossernenon. He was 
at Lake George when the Iroquois met him. Approaching 
them they saw the sorcerer Ondessonk in his priestly robe. 
He was no longer an ambassador but a missionary, bent 
on teaching them the religion which they not only hated 
but which they were convinced had brought disaster on 
their, nation, and they fell upon him, stripped him of his 
garments, slashed him with their knives, and led him, 
mangled and bleeding, to the very place where he had been 
so honord when in another capacity he stood there the 
summer before. 

A council was held at Tionnontoguen to decide what 
was to be done, and it is noteworthy that the famous 
Kiotsaeton, who had spoken so eloquently and so menda- 
ciously in the peace conference at Three Rivers, was the 
priest’s chief defender. Both the Wolf and the Tortoise 
family were against killing the victim, as were most of 
the Bears, and the official verdict arrived at was to spare 
his life. But one faction of the Bears clamored for blood, 
and were determined to have it in spite of the reasoning 
and pleading of the rest of the tribe. 

On the 18th of October they invited Jogues to a feast. 
What was to be done? To refuse was to be killed im- 
mediately as outraging hospitality. The messengers found 
him, crouching in a cabin nursing his bleeding wounds. 
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He rose up and followed them. Those were his last steps 
on earth. They approached the wigwam, but behind the 
door stood an Indian with a tomahawk in his hand, and 
as Jogues stooped down to enter, the axe descended with 
a crash into his skull. His long and bloody battle had 
ended. They hacked off his head and fixed it on a stake 
of the palisade, and then flung the mangled body into the 
Mohawk. 

His companion was killed on the following morning. 
Rumors of the tragedy gradually reached Quebec, but all 
doubt was dispelled by an official letter of Governor Kieft, 
of Manhattan, dated November, 1646, to Montmagny: 
“T sent the minister of Fort Orange to find out the cause 
of the murder, and he could get no other answer than that 
the Father had left a devil among some articles confided 
to their keeping which had caused all their corn or maize 
to be eaten by worms.” This letter of Governor Kieft is 
extremely precious, as there could be no more convincing 
testimony than that of a Protestant minister and a Prot- 
estant governor reporting officially on the cause of the 
crime. 

Independently of the nature of his death, the holiness 
of this wonderful missionary was of the most extraordi- 
nary kind. What he said of Goupil may be applied to him. 
“He was an angel of purity.” His obedience was heroic 
and never faltered under any trial; the extent of his mor- 
tification is evident from his sufferings, which were not 
only accepted but sought; his spirit of prayer was uninter- 
rupted, and of that higher kind to which visions are vouch- 
safed; his patience was boundless, his charity most tender 
even to the fiercest of his persecutors. “The only sin I 
can remember during my captivity,” he told his spiritual 
friend and guide, Buteux, “was that I sometimes looked 
upon the approach of death with complacency” ; an admis- 
sion which will give ordinary saints a shiver. 

None of his relics have been found. His clothing, his 
breviary and missal were given to his friend Dominie 
Megapolensis. All traces of them have been lost. As to 
the place where the martyrdom occurred it is known as 


Auriesville, on the south bank of the Mohawk just above 
the Schoharie. 





The Jesuit Martyrs of North America 


Reprinted from the “Queen’s Work” 
Joun J. WYNNE, S.J. 
HE following brief account of the eight servants of 
God who are commonly spoken of as the Jesuit Mar- 
tyrs of North America is published for the purpose of 
making known their labors and the manner of their death. 

We are fortunate in having ample record of the lives 
and deaths of these servants of God left us by their supe- 
riors and companions in the missions, and also the testi- 
mony of other contemporaries to the fact that they were 
considered saintly men whose one thought was to convert 
the Indians to the Christian faith at the constant risk of 
their own lives. 

In 1888, the Bishops of the United States, assembled 
in plenary council, petitioned the Holy See to institute 
the process of their beatification. In 1886 the Bishops 
of Canada did the same. The first, or informative, pro- 
cess was begun at Quebec in 1904 by order of the Holy 
See. The second, or apostolic, process was authorized in 
1916 and finished in 1922. The documents are now in 


Rome under the consideration of the Congregation of 
Rites. Petitions that this consideration be given without 
undue delay have been forwarded to the Postulator of the 
Cause in Rome, and at length a favorable decision as to 
their martyrdom has been arrived at. 


Jean De BreBeuF 

Jean De Brébeuf was born at Condesur-Vire, France, on 
March 25, 1593. On March 16, 1649, he was seized by 
the Iroquois in the village of St. Ignace, where he was 
stopping to help the Christians and the neophytes when 
attacked by their enemies. He was bound to the stake, 
atrociously tortured, clubbed, burned and hacked. They 
threw boiling water on his head and then scalped him. 
During these terrible tortures he uttered no complaint. 
On the contrary, he continued fearlessly preaching the 
faith of Jesus Christ until his executioners, to silence him, 
cut off his lips and extracted his heart from his breast, 
and drank his blood, still warm. 


GABRIEL LALEMANT 
Gabriel Lalemant was born in Paris October 10, 1610. 
Taken with Father de Brébeuf, he was tormented 
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by the Iroquois very savagely and with atrocious cruelty 
as if he had been a prisoner of war. They prolonged his 
tortures for thirteen hours because they hated the faith 
which he preached. On his breast they branded the sign 
of the cross with burning coals, showing their hatred for 
the Faith and its symbol. All this time Father Lalemant 
stood with eyes uplifted to heaven and hands joined in 
prayer. To keep him from gazing on heaven they burned 
his eyes with hot pincers, and to stop him from joining 
his hands in prayer they cut them off. To show their 
contempt for the sacrament of baptism they three times 
poured boiling water over him. They drove a red-hot 
iron down his throat. To overcome his intrepid constancy 
they prolonged his torments through the night. The more 
he prayed, the more they increased his tortures. Finally, 
when his body was all one wound, his tormentors cut off 
his head with a hatchet, on March 17, 1649. 
ANTOINE DANIEL 

Antoine Daniel was born at Dieppe in France on May 
27, 1601, and when twenty years old he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He came as missionary to Canada in 1633, 
his life was one of privation and fatigue, his soul always 
united with God. Untiring in zeal and excelling in every 
virtue, like the good shepherd he gave his life for his flock. 

On July 4, 1648, the Iroquois invaded the village of St. 
Joseph. Father Daniel could have saved himself, but for 
the safety of his flock he preferred to meet the enemy 
dressed in his priestly robes. He detained them so that 
his congregation might save themselves by flight. He was 
killed by a shot on the threshold of his church. 

CHARLES GARNIER 

Charles Garnier was born in Paris on the 25th day of 
May, 1606. On December 7, 1649, the Iroquois attacked 
the village of St. John the Evangelist. Father Garnier 
hastened to the church, where the people had sought refuge 
to baptize and confess them. He urged them all to take 
flight, then he went out to assist the wounded and sick. 
He could have saved himself by leaving the village when it 
was attacked, but he preferred to remain and baptize the 
women, children and old men and to prepare them for 
death. As a good soldier of Christ he would not abandon 
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the flock confided to him. Unconscious for a time from his 
wounds, he recovered and was dragging himself to a 
wounded Indian nearby to shrive him, when he was struck 
down, not by indiscriminate firing, but by direct aim at 
himself because he wore the priestly robe, which the sav- 
ages, who had already killed Fathers de Brébeuf, Lalemant 
and Jogues, knew very well. In fact his robe was taken 
off by the savage who tomahawked him and carried away 
as a trophy of his death. 


Noet CHABANEL 


Noel Chabanel was born at Mende, France, on February 
2, 1613. He always desired martyrdom. On November 9, 
1649, whilst, in obedience to his superior, he was going 
from the village of St. John to the Island of St. Joseph, 
abandoned by his companions, he was killed while cross- 
ing the river by a Huron apostate, who regarded the Cath- 
olic religion as the ruin of his nation. His body was 
thrown into the current, which was so rapid that it could 
not be recovered. 


RENE GOUPIL 


Réné Goupil was born an Angers in France. For hav- 
ing made the sign of the cross on a child he was killed by 
the parents, dying under the eyes of Father Jogues, who 
gave him the last absolution. There is no doubt of the 
occasion of his death. When he made the sign of the cross 
over the child the grandfather bade him stop, as that sign 
was considered evil amongst them. He then ordered a 
young warrior of the family to kill Réné. 


JoHN DE UA LANDE 


John de la Lande was born at Dieppe in France and 
went to Canada in the service of the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. He accompanied Father Jogues in his dan- 
gerous mission to the Iroquois. He prepared for this 
voyage knowing full well its dangers. On reaching the 
Indian villages, when all the others of the party deserted 
Father Jogues he would not leave him, and he was seized 
and tortured with him, bearing his pains with heroic 
firmness. Like Father Jogues, he was also struck on the 
head with a hatchet, and his head was staked on the 
wall of the village, his body thrown into the river. 








